Lost History 


There was this old two story house that sat in the field. 
Large and foresaken, but with family appeal. 


As I sit here and wonder what history it has, 
The families that lived there in the past. 


Perhaps little children running and stout. 
Clothes on the clothes line flopping about. 


Children walking down the lane, from school they came. 
Kicking rocks and carrying a stick for a cane. 


Cows in the meadow eating and grazing abound, 
A big barn and horses standing around. 


Mother in the kitchen, churning butter and baking bread. 

Father fixing harness and scouring the plow and shaking his head. 
Wondering what the future would hold. 

When the children were gone and they were old. 


Several years later nobody knows where the children went. 
Or where the parents are interred and if heavenly sent. 


But the old two story house forsaken and lorn. 
Now stands in the middle of a field of corn. 


The horses and barn are gone from sight. 
The grass now grows in the lane to the house at the right. 


The windows are all out and no doors on the frames. 
No histories were left, or if any children of fame. 


Because no one kept records or wrote in a book. 
So the histories are lost for the people that look. 


Because nobody took time to remember. 
To write of this house and its family members. 


Written by Alice Jane Dorsey 








Perry County Historical Society Members:(1. to r.) Standing: Leonard Eisenhauer, Inez Eisenhauer, Kenneth Stockton, Bob Morefield, Lance Feik, 
Helen Kelley, Hank Rabe, Trudy Rabe, Janet Kocian, Bill Timpner, Edwin Schrader, Flossine Schrader, Violet Trigg, Millie Gunether, Phyllis Stull, 
Donna Vuichard, and Jim Lipe. Seated: Jean Ibendahl, Gertrude Smith, Carolyn Greer, Ed C. Timpner, Nina Stockton, Eunice Ritter, Shirley Degenhardt, 
Wilma Guy, and Irene Dixon. The photo was taken at a meeting at the Grecian Steakhouse in spring 1998. 
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GENERAL HISTORY 


This building was originally Murphy’s 
Opera House on the west corner at 
North Main Street in Pinckneyville. 
Now part of McDaniel Furniture. 











Tamaroa Basketball Team 1938-39 (I. to r.) Back row: Charles Lynch, Gene Livingston, Kenneth O’ Keefe, Eddie Naliborski, and 
Charles Willis. Front row: Mr. Hortin (Coach), Robert Morrow, Donald Branum, Mace Pugh, Richard Palmer, and Craig Pugh. 





Perry County PRAIRIES 


Before the white man’s arrival, tribes of the Ilini Federation 
found good hunting in what is now Perry County. Woodland 
comprised about three-fourths of the county. The forests in the 
area were of two types, bottom land and post oak hills. The ma- 
jor streams in the county were the Little Muddy, the Beaucoup 
and Galum creeks. A third natural feature called by the first set- 
tlers “The Barrens” was found on the poor soil of low hills and 
ridges. Tall grasses and herbaceous plants and a few trees were 
found in these areas. The fourth natural feature was the Prairies 
on which big and little blue stem, golden rod, asters, sunflowers 
and many other flowering plants and grasses thrived. 

Today the Prairies have been turned into farms. They were 
given the names of the first settlers, famous events or standout 
features. John Flack, the first permanent settler in the county 
lived in 4 Mile Prairie. Several of the Prairies were given names 
like 4 Mile, 9 Mile and 6 Mile. Abner Flack surveyed the state 
road from Shawneetown to Kaskaskia and gave the Prairies their 
names according to their widths. 

Paradise was the largest Prairie extending from Sunfield, 
Perry County into Washington County. Elijah Wells exclaimed, 
“This is as near Paradise as I ever expect to get.” William 
Hutchings settled on the south side of the Prairie that bore his 
name. Mrs. Inez Hutchings Dempsey told of her life on the 3 
Mile Prairie in Washington County. Old Concord Church was in 
the center of the Prairie. When it burned, the Church was moved 
to Rice, Hlinois where it still stands today. Galum Prairie gets its 
name from the creek. Eaton’s Prairie is named for the Samuel 
Eaton family who began arriving in 1825 from South Carolina 
by way of Tennessee. In 1818, Thomas Swanwick from England 
settled in Grand Cote Prairie, “From the French meaning ‘Beau- 
tiful’ Prairie.” Johnson’ Prairie and Holt’s Prairie were surely 
named for families. Holt’s could have been named for Nelson 
Holt who arrived in 1839. Both Holt’s and Paradise had both 
and upper and lower Prairie. 

Shortly before her death Mrs. Eunice Oden was asked 
who had named Conant. She recalled that the RR stop and 
Prairie had been named after one of the Surveyors for the 
railroad. His name was Conant. There were Round, Mud, 
Brush and Burnt Prairies. Lost Prairie got its name when sevy- 
eral men on their way from Vincennes to Kaskaskia became lost 
on the hitherto unnamed Prairie. “For the grass was as tall as a 
man on horse back.” Names of the men and dates are not known. 
Who can tell us if this is fiction or fact but it sure makes for an 
interesting bit of history. 





Fort SHAWNEETOWN To Fort St. 
Louis Trait Roap 


Most attention has been given in the past to the Fort 
Shawneetown to Fort Kaskaskia Trail. However, the trail 
branched on the east side of Perry County into a road to Fort St. 
Louis. (In fact, a triangle of early trail/roads was formed by a 
3rd base line form Fort Kaskaskia to Fort St. Louis). 

To provide some information about this important north 
branch through Perry County to Fort St. Louis, Geraldine Eater 
Moss did some research and provided the following informa- 
tion. She obtained assistance from the Illinois Department of 
Transportation, Perry County Division. 

It seems natural to begin the story on the road from Franklin 
County as it passed the Silkwood Inn. It went north to Green- 
wood Blacktop Road, west to Old Du Quoin in Perry County, 
Illinois. (An old 1909 map at the Perry County Jail/Museum 





1909 RoaD CROSSINGS OF THE 
“LITTLE Muppy RIVER” 
NEAR THE East BorDER OF PERRY COUNTY 


There were 4 crossings across the “Little Muddy 
River” along the east side of Perry County in 1909 as 
follows: 


TSS, RIE 
Sec. 20 Farm of James H. Harvey (Crossed over just 
south of land owned by Robert Galiway in 1853). 


T6S, RIE 
Sec. 7 Farm of R. M. Sellevey (No owner in 1853) 
Sec. 18 Farm of John Reid (No owner in 1853) 
Sec 25 Farm of T. Thing (Owned by A. Chapman in 1853) 


Which of these was part of the Old Shawneetown 
Trail branches? It is quite possible that all were in use 
as condition or needs required. 

Originally, before the east Perry County line was 
relocated by the Illinois Legislature in 1835, these ar- 
eas were located on the west side of Franklin County, 
Illinois. Note: the original boundary of Perry/Franklin 
counties was the 3rd Principal Meridian in 1807. (Jn- 
formation base on 1909 Map of Illinois and “1853 Platt 
Book of Perry County, Illinois” by Genevive Rainey.) 
Submitted by James T. Lipe 





indicated that there were at least four recognized crossings across 
the Little Muddy River and its’ bottoms). 

From Old Du Quoin, a traveler to St. Louis would have 
gone north to Reese Creek. There was a rest stop here at one 
time. Amos Anderson, in 1827, went to Circuit Rider Court at 
the home of William Pyle, Sr. and asked for a license to have a 
tavern and public house of entertainment at the Crossing for one 
year. The Court granted the request to Anderson...who agreed 
to pay the county one dollar fifty cents and clerk fees for the 
business. 

Travelers would then continue north across present Route 
154 at White Paradise Church, and then on north toward Tamaroa, 
Illinois, where is passed Locust Hill Farm and Mt. Hawkins, a 
stagecoach stop. 

After leaving Mt. Hawkins, the trail continued north to the 
Antioch Cemetery and on past the Catholic Cemetery, and pro- 
ceeded across Little Beaucoup Creek at the Jarishury stagecoach 
stop. The government kept fresh horses here for use of govern- 
ment forts and the postal service. 

Jarishury had an Inn (or hotel), a general store, wagon re- 
pair-blacksmith shop, and barns for horses. Henry Ash owned 
most of the business. 

The journey would continue west across Big Beaucoup 
Creek “public park.” Here a traveler filled water barrels, rested 
and cooked food. 

(In 1950, Consolidated 212 School was located there. Chil- 
dren of the Kellerman and Moore families went to this school). 

After this rest stop, they would continue north on Route 
127 to Rice, Illinois. 

Joshua M. Rice emigrated from Tennessee to Illinois, in 1829 
and settled here in Round Prairie. 








Pleasant Shade Post Office Pleasant Shade—Abraham Lincoln Slept There. Perhaps the first Post 
Office in the area was Pleasant Shade on the Old Chester — Shawneetown Trail near the extreme east 
side of township 5, on what is now the Murray Farm. There is proof that the Post Office was in existence 
in 1847, but before that nobody knows. According to local tradition, Abraham Lincoln once slept at 
Pleasant Shade while on his way from Benton to Tamaroa by stage coach to catch a train. 


Travelers would then continue across Moore Creek (or Dry 
Branch). 

In 1816, William Hutchings and wife, Delilah Jones came 
here with a party of 18 immigrants. They had wagons, horses, 
and cows. They found honey, grouse, and large amounts of free 
food. They finally homesteaded here in what is now Hutching’s 
Prairie. (It might be well to review that Illinois became a State 
in 1818, and Perry County was not organized until 1827). 

From here, travelers would continue on northwest to 
Oakdale, in Washington County, Illinois. 

Today, to follow in close proximity to this old route of the 
Fort Shawneetown-Fort St. Louis Trail, one would proceed from 
the Silkwood Inn turnoff at Mulkeytown, in Franklin County, 
west on Route 14 to Route 51. After turning north on Route 51, 
they would go through the towns of Du Quoin, St. John, and 
Sunfield. They would cross Route 154 and go on north through 
Tamaroa to the Du Bois crossing, on the county line. From here 
they would cross into Washington County and turn west on Route 
15. By staying on Route 15 through the towns of Nashville, Plum 
Hill, St. Libory, Fayetteville, across the Kaskaskia River, through 
Freeburg, south of Belleville, through East St. Louis (National 
City) and across the Mississippi River they would arrive in St. 
Louis, Missouri. Information submitted by Dorothy Geraldine 
Moss 


WoonsiDE Forp 


Woodside Ford was located three and one half miles south 
of Pinckneyville in Township 6 South Range 2 west of 3rd Prin- 
cipal Meridian Perry County, Illinois. On the south east 1/2 line 
of section 6 joining the north east 1/2 line of section 7. 

One hundred twenty acres on south side running east and 
west of the ford was granted in 1828 to Samuel Woodside’s fa- 
ther after whom the ford was named. 

The road ran northeast and south. I have been told that 
Hawkins Ozburn was a mail carrier over the route before he 
settled in Perry County. This ford, was the only ford crossing 
Beaucoup Creek that had a solid smooth rock shallow bottom. 
The north bank was about eleven feet high. The south side had a 
bank about thirty feet high with a slanting bank far above high 





water. On the west side, as we crossed the ford, 
was called the deep hole about 1/4 mile long 
which gradually sloped to a depth of sixteen feet, 
(all smooth rock bottom), clear and clean. 

In my youth some people did their washing 
here. When there was a drought, people drove 
their cattle to drink, others hauled water. Thrash- 
ers hauled water for their engines miles away. 
They could drive in, turn around, and let the 
water run into their tanks. 

On Sundays men and boys would bathe and’ 
some would swim their horses. On the east side 
of the ford water would be from 5 to 12 inches 
deep about 1/4 mile distance. Children enjoy 
wading and men would drive back and forth in 
their buggies to see the water splash and wash 
their buggies. Where they turned at the east end, 
were the riffles. These riffles were formed by 
boulders averaging about 3 1/2 feet wide and 6 
feet long about to two feet apart. There were three 
rows across the creek about two feet high. Here 
one could cross without getting a wet shoe when 
water was 14 feet deep at the ford. 

South of the riffles about 200 yards was an 
Indian Mound and an Indian Village. I could tell 
by the small heap of rocks where the wigwams were located. 
Here and across the bottom on south side of Harris Lake, I found 
many Indian rocks. 

On the south side of the ford running east is where the 
picnic grounds were located. The first picnic I recall was in 
1881. It was gotten up by a group of German speaking and 
American boys. At that time my father had a woods pasture; 
the German speaking group were in the pasture and danced 
round the old mill race and the American group were across 
the fence. 

Here Adam Knapp and Eliza Epplin met and were married 
within a year. Many Pinckneyville and Du Quoin young people 
spent pleasant hours here. In 1840 to 1860 there were four homes 
and a horse power mill within 1/4 mile of the ford. About 1904 
W. S. Wilson and Rube Rushing built a nice summer home here 
using it a number of years. 

After the stock law was voted in, the woods grew up in brush 
and briars. There were many beautiful flowers along the creek 
bank and flowering trees. The Black and Red Haw, the Plum, 
the Red Bud, the Crabapple, the Papaw, the Wild Cherry, and 
Mulberry have vanished and most of all the strip mines have 
devoured the good earth. Written by Edward Timpner, Member 
of Perry County Historical Society in 1955 





Woodside Ford on Beaucoup Creek 
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LETTER From B. G. Roots ESQ. 


Tamaroa, Perry Co. Illinois 
December 27. 1855 


Hon.. John Wilson, 
Land Commissioner 


Dear Sir, 

In March 1837, I left Massachusetts for Illinois. During the 
first eighteen months, my profession of civil engineer required 
me to be constantly in or near the swamp and overflowed lands, 
in the extreme southeasterly portions of this State. I did not, how- 
ever, find even that section as sickly as I had expected, though 
an occasional shake admonished me that while engaged in that 
occupation, my family had better remain in comfortable quar- 
ters at home. Seeing that this State offered superior advantages 
to men with only a small capital, I was anxious to locate in it; 
but as fully determined to run no risk as to the health of my 
family. After extensive examinations, I selected the tract upon 
which I know reside, and removed my family from the East to it. 
Ihave since become well acquainted with all counties south half 
of Wisconsin, but have seen none healthier than this. I went 
through the country above spoken of before we had railroads. 
I traveled with my own conveyance, and stopped at the farm 
houses at night; every house was a traveller’s home - for 
there were few taverns. From all that I have seen, I fully 
believe that the prairie’s in the south part of this State are 
quite as healthy as any other section. We find abundance of 
good water by digging — the average depth of wells in this 
vicinity being from 12 to 25 feet. The prairie furnishes ex- 
cellent pasturage; but it dries up earlier in the fall (unless we 
have more rain than usual) then tame pastures. This year, cattle 
did well upon the prairies until late in December; but it is gener- 
ally expedient to feed some from the middle of November until 
the latter part of March. A pasture of blue grass will sustain, in 
good conditions, mules, colts, sheep, dry cows and steers, ten 
months in the year. As we had no means of exporting wheat 
until the Illinois Central Railroad opened an outlet, it was not 
sown extensively until the fall of 1854; that sowing averaged 
from 20 to 25 bushels per acre, of most excellent wheat, most of 
which was manufactured into flour, and sold in the city of New 
York, before the crop in the northern parts of the State was even 
cut. 

Fencing is the hardest work which a new settler here has to 
perform. Good white oak rails, laid up in the fence, where it is 
required are worth from $2 to $3 per hundred. To lessen the cost 
of fencing, it is very desirable for several friends to settle to- 
gether, so that the land at first may be enclosed in one common 
field. 4,704 rails will fence 20 acres; 6,720 will fence 40 acres; 
13,440 rails will fence 160 acres; 28,880 rails will fence one 
section or 640 acres. 

The spring following that when the prairie sod is broken up, 
a Maclura hedge should be set out around the portion chosen by 
each individual. Many of my neighbors make their own hedges; 
but as a man can always dispose of his labor to advantage here, 
I believe it cheaper to buy it than to make it. Hedging has be- 
come a trade, to which a class of men devote themselves. They 
furnish the plants, set them in the ground, and cultivate them 
for four years, at 15 cents per rod a year; making the whole 
cost of hedge 60 cents per rod. At the expiration of four years, 
when the last payment upon the hedge is due, it is a perfect bar- 
rier against bulls, pigs, and all other animals. The rails of which 











the outside fence was made are sold to somebody else or used to 
make the interior fences. They will last for twenty years, and I 
know not how much longer. Sixteen years ago, I purchased an 
old improvement. Most of the rails with which it was enclosed 
are still good. 

New prairie is broken to advantage from the 15th of April 
to the 10th of July; but I prefer to have it broken from the 10th of 
May to the 10th of June. That which is broken previous to the 
10th of June, I plant in corn which yields from 20 to 45 bushels 
per acre. As it receives no cultivation after it is planted, it is 
more affected by good or bad seasons than crops which are cul- 
tivated. That which is broken up after the 10th of June is sown in 
wheat in September, and always yields well. Corn which is 
planted before the 20th of May is often cut up, and wheat sown 
on the same ground in September or October; but wheat which 
is sown so late is sure not to produce as well as that sown early. 
Oats do not do very well upon the prairie until the ground has 
been cultivated two or three years; but the year following that 
on which it is first broken up, it is in excellent condition to pro- 
duce wheat, barley, corn, flax seed, castor beans, and every kind 
of garden vegetable which is raised in New England, and excel- 
lent sweet potatoes in abundance. 

With a good plough, and one pair of good horses, one man 
can break up one and a half acres per day of the new prairie. A 
good yoke of cattle will break up nearly the same quantity of 
ground. Two good yoke of cattle will break two acres per day. 
Previous to 1853, the customary price for breaking prairie 
was from $1.50 to $2 per acre; but in 1853, the common 
price was $2.50 per acre; and, as the demand for labor al- 
ways exceeds the supply, I think it will not be less than this 
sum for years to come. 

Common farm hands receive from $110 to $130 per an- 
num, and their board. I employ a good practical working farmer, 
who takes charge of every thing pertaining to the farm. I furnish 
him house, garden, and fruit trees, free of rent, and pay him $250 
per annum. He, with the aid of a boy twelve years of age, five 
breeding mares, and $10 worth of occasional aid, attends to forty 
acres in corn, ten in wheat, then in oats, six in flax (cultivated 
only for the seed.), ten in meadow of old ground, and breaks up 
and plants in sod corn twenty acres of new prairie. We com- 
mence planting corn from the Ist to the 20th of April, and finish 
from the Ist to the 10th of June. I once raised an excellent crop 
planted on the 23rd of June. I cut up my corn stalks near the 
ground, before the frost comes, and shock it up. We pull the ears 
from that which is to be fed to dry cows and steers, who do well 
on the fodder and such nubbins as are left upon it. If we wish to 
fatten cattle in the winter, we give them the fodder with the ears 
all remaining on it. 

At the stations on the railroad, we can sell everything we 
can spare at nearly Chicago or New Orleans prices, less the cost 
of transportation. J believe the charge from here to Chicago is 
24 cents per bushel. 

We raise what is here called sugar corn to eat green. We 
have it fit for cooking from the 20th of June till October. We 
raise two crops of this, and one crop of turnips on the same 
ground in one season. We receive, in excellent condition, 
fresh fish from the lake, via Chicago and tropical fruits, via 
New Orleans and Cairo. The facility with which we dispose 
of whatever we have to sell, and procure whatever we wish 
to purchase, the mildness of the climate, and the fertility of 
the soil, render this a most desirable residence. If farmers 
will once visit us, they will abandon all idea of settling in 
Iowa. After a farm is once fenced, there is very little use for 
timber land. Coal here is rapidly taking the place of wood, 














Threshing at George Valentine Farm two miles north of Pinckneyville. 


as fuel. I buy coal at such a rate, that it is cheaper to burn it 
then to prepare wood for stoves and fireplaces. Coal is so 
abundant, that all Southern Illinois will always be supplied 
at a low rate. 

Numerous Saw Mills are being created in the timber along 
the railroad, south of the Big Muddy River. Some are completed, 
and Lumber Yards are established at almost every station, where 
the pine of the North meets the poplar, cypress, black walnut, 
sycamore, maple, and oak from the South. There are saw mills 
in the smaller portions of timber which occur at short intervals 
in this part of the State, but they are fully occupied in supplying 
the demand in their immediate vicinity. 

I planted an orchard of apple and peach tress in 1843. The 
peach trees commenced bearing in 1845, and the apple in 1847; 
and although the yield is not uniform in amount, we have enough 
excellent fruit every year. My cherries, currents, gooseberries, 
and grapes, have received very little attention, but they yield 
abundantly. Clover is a difficult crop to start well, but when once 
well set, it thrives. Timothy, red top, orchard grass, and blue 
grass, set easily after the prairie has been cultivated, and yield 
well. The greatest difficulty here is the want of labor. It is so 
easy to become the owner of land, that almost every man who is 
worth hiring becomes the owner of a farm within a few years, 
and wants to hire laborers himself. 

Very Respectfully, |B. G. Roots 

1,500,000 acres of Illinois Central R. R. Lands. Boston: 
George C. Rand and Avery, Printers, pub. 1857. Submitted by 
Roger Heape 


THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 


The Underground Railway was a system of assisting run- 
away slaves escape from their merciless owners in the southern 
states to freedom in some northern states and in Canada. The 
name was commonly used after an Ohio Congressman said the 
slaves disappeared so quickly after crossing the Ohio River that 
there must be an “Underground Railroad.” 

States bordering the Ohio River and the Mississippi were 
especially active in the system. Illinois was no exception and 
Perry County had an active “station.” 

Few written records were kept because the activity was ex- 
tremely secretive. Southern owners pursued their “property” and 
could search homes upon demand. Known hide-outs were 
watched and sometimes neighbors were southern sympathizers 
and therefore, not trusted. 

But tales have persisted about the B.G. Roots farm, known 
as Locust Hill, south of Tamaroa. Tell-tale relics support the sto- 
ries. Maps of the Underground that are now available, place the 
home, now owned by Jean and Calvin Ibendahl, on the “Chester 
Trail.” 

Most of the slaves coming into Illinois, came by way of 
Missouri which was half free and half slave (Missouri Compro- 
mise). There were three entrances to the state; the one at Chester 
and others at Alton and Quincy. The routes took many turns and 
angles, but finally converged before reaching Chicago. Terry 
Ransom of the Illinois Department of Transportation has re- 
searched this and produced a copy-righted map. 

Benajah Guernsey Roots, who came to Perry County by 
way of Shawneetown in 1838, was an avid abolitionist. His sec- 
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ond home, which had a double wall by the fireplace, stood until 
the 1950s with its visible hiding place. 

When the new home was built between 1854 and 1856, there 
were several hiding places. There were three cisterns in the full 
scale basement, but one was a fake. There were seats carved out 
of the inside wall where two people could sit. The top was cov- 
ered with planks....a nice place to store butter and eggs in the 
days before refrigeration. 

There were big vegetable bins in the basement that had false 
bottoms and a cave-like opening in one wall of the basement. 
There was also a cave-like opening in the dirt floor of one of the 
big barns. Browning Robinson, who owned the farm from 1944 
to 1958 attested to these findings when remodeling the build- 
ings. 

Today, the steep stairs to the attic, the ladder to the roof and 
the trap door that leads to a roof-top “lookout” are still in place. 
The attic steps are very well worn, a witness to the fact that 
many feet climbed them when the ‘lookout’ was needed. The 
breathtaking view extends a half-dozen miles in every direction. 

The story is told that slave-owners searched the premises 
and were so sure their “property” was concealed somewhere that 
they camped in the orchard for two days and nights, keeping the 
place under surveillance before giving up and leaving. Under 
cover of darkness, Mr. Roots sawed a hole in his kitchen floor 
and put food and water down the opening to slaves who were 
hiding in the cistern. 

Another story reported that neighbors were going to “tar 
and feather” Mr. Roots, but friends tipped him off about the in- 
tent and he quietly disappeared for awhile. 

The next station north was at Richview and the run-aways 
might be delivered there at night, concealed in a wagon load of 
butter. The Roots family produced quantities of butter which 
was delivered to surrounding towns during the cool hours of the 
night. 

There is also speculation that Roots sometimes smuggled 
the slaves on Illinois Central trains. Roots, who did the survey- 
ing from Centralia to Carbondale, purposely arranged for the 
railroad to cross his front yard. The family had train service since 
Roots was not paid for the railroad right-of-way across his yard. 
The family could flag the trains and have them stop as they came 
puffing up Locust Hill. Slaves were known to dress as women 
or other camouflage and it is possible the Roots daughter, who 
was crippled, might need a “nanny” to escort her to the next 
town. 

Mr. Roots had a cohort in his sub- 
versive activities. Frederick Williams, 
a neighbor who lived a couple of miles 
east of the Roots farm, openly cam- 
paigned for the end of slavery. He was 
ambushed as he rode in this horse- 
drawn buggy on a trip home from 
Pinckneyville. He quickly alighted with 
a gun blazing from each hand and was 
never bothered again. He supposedly 
killed a man, but was never accused or 
tried for the murder. 

Hiding slaves was a serious, but 
rewarding business. Following the 
Civil War, some of the freed slaves, 
whom Roots had befriended, returned 
to Locust Hill and worked for Mr. Roots 
and his son-in-law, James Kimzey, un- 
til they died. They are buried on the 
farm. 

In 1904, when the Kimzeys retired, 
they had a farm sale that lasted four 


days, and retired to a home in Du Quoin. There was one black 
worker at the farm. His name was Wiley Goode and the family 
took him to Springfield where they found employment for him. 
We have been unable to trace that name in Springfield today. 
Submitted by Jean Ibendahl, 


Perry County’s 


First MurRDER TRIAL 


In June of 1828, Pinckneyville was declared The Seat of 
Justice. The first person tried in this County for murder was Wil- 
liam Corberly. Corberly, entered a plea of not guilty. The same 
day, the Jury found him guilty and rendered a punishment of 2 
months and 3 weeks in the penitentiary with 2 weeks of solitary 
confinement. 

The 1* murder trial where the death penalty was given was 
on November 8, 1973. 

John Feefer and George Williams , 2 negroes, were put to 
trial for the murder of a farmer named Mattison. They were steal- 
ing his hogs and when he followed them, they filled his body 
with bullet holes and left him lying in a field. 

They pleaded not guilty but the Jury found them guilty and 
fixed the punishment at death by hanging. 

The scaffold was built as was every other preparation made 
for the hanging, when Governor Beveridge commuted the sen- 
tence to life imprisonment. 


INDUSTRY IN PERRY COUNTY 


It is very evident in the stories or accounts of the very early 
settlers of this area, that commerce in Perry County was an im- 
portant part of each person’s success in surviving the wilderness 
of the Illinois Country. 

The very first settlers came to what would be known as Perry 
County, with the intent to trade with the Indians that inhabited 
the area. Just who those French traders were w/e do not know. 
The first white man to locate permanently in Perry County, was 
John Flack who settled in Four Mile Prairie with his family in 
1799. They lived in a rude log cabin in Pinckneyville precinct. 
John found only one white man in the county. His name was 
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Cox and his family was with him. Where Mr. Cox 
and his family came from or went is not remem- 
bered. It is assumed that he was a hunter and a 
farmer or he and his family could not have survived 
in the wilderness. It is possible he bartered furs and 
crops at Ft. Kaskaskia which was French. 

It is interesting that these first settlers chose 
the timbered sections of land over the prairie sec- 
tions to locate their farms on. It was first thought 
that the early pioneers believed the prairies were so 
poor that they would not produce timber and so 
hence, too poor to yield crops for their existence. 
In truth the timber could be used for homes and other 
buildings. It could provide fuel for warmth and shel- 
ter from both the winter winds and the hot summer 
sun. In winter the prairie was covered with snow or 
ice, too difficult to make ready for spring planting. 
The sod also proved too strong for them to break 
for cultivation with their crude agricultural tools. 

On the east side of the County another form of 
commerce started. Jarrold Jackson exacted a toll 
from travelers for crossing a bridge over Little 
Muddy River on the road from Shawneetown to 
Kaskaskia in 1803. 

Soon the area received new immigrants almost 
monthly, then weekly. Most were from Tennessee, 
Kentucky and the Carolina’s. Most were farmers 
that supplemented their income and food supply by 
trapping and hunting. Along with them came the 
general store keepers, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, 
livery stable keepers, saddle and harness makers, 
grain dealers, shoemakers, saw mill operators, grain 
millers, doctors, lawyers, barbers and the list could 
go on and on. The County was growing!! 

The one thing that made all of these industries 
necessary was Agriculture!! In the 1850 Census very 
few occupations other than “farmer” are given. 

Under the rich soil, where Illinois farmers planted 
their crops, was the natural resource that would make 
its mark on Perry County forever. Coal!! The farmers 
soon found coal where it out cropped into creek beds 
or fields. There was evidence that coal was scraped out for use 
by the land owners or even sold to neighbors. From this small 
beginning, Perry County would become the leading Producer of 
Coal in the state of Illinois for many years. 

The State Department of Mines and Minerals stated “the 
records show that the first mine in Perry County was opened in 
1853 and abandoned in 1939.” 

The first World War brought about a large demand for manu- 
factured goods to make this nation ready for WAR!! The indus- 
trial age brought about easier and faster ways for our farmers to 
produce the crops that feed our nation. Fewer men were needed 
to run the farms. With the need for more and more coal to run 
the steam locomotives that carried the goods and people across 
the nation, the men of Perry County, as well as men in most 
counties of Southern Illinois, went to work in the Coal Mines. 

It started first on a small scale with “dog hole” mines which 
were “slope mines” into the seams of coal. Small underground 
mines like Greenwood-Davis Mine, Bailey Brothers Mine, White 
Oak Mine, Winkle Mine, Willis Coal Mining Company, Majes- 
tic Mine and Jamestown Mine dotted the county. Surface or 
“strip” mining included Coal Strip Mine, Pyramid Mine, Fidel- 
ity #11, New Wilson and Perfection Mine owned by Equitable 
Coal & Coke Company, 

Slowly larger and larger Coal Corporations moved into the 
County buying up the smaller mine companies and large coal 





Miners Fred (Ace) Hanies and Harry Stroud with young boy at the Old Jewel Mines. 


reserves. A large ad in the 1920 Perry County Plat Book stated 
“Tlinois Sixth Vein Coal Company; Pinckneyville [linois; Op- 
erators and Shippers; Mines Bought Outright, Leased or Handled 
on Contract Basis; “Servants to His Majesty, King Coal.” 

The 1950s brought a sharp increase in the demand for coal. 
Until this time coal was used in the steam locomotives of the 
Rail Roads and for heat in home stoves and furnaces that warmed 
American businesses. Only a small portion of the coal mined 
was used for industry. Now American industry demanded more 
power. Coal was needed for industrial plants and to power the 
large generators making electricity. 

Young men went to work at the coal mines right out of high 
school with the idea that they would work out their lives in the 
coal fields and retire from the same company of job. Freeman 
United Electric Coal Company, Truax-Traer later bought by 
Consolidation Coal Company, Southwestern Illinois Coal Com- 
pany bought by Arch Minerals Corporation, Peabody Coal Cor- 
poration which bought large reserves of coal but never opened a 
mine in Perry County and Amax Coal Company which bought 
Ayrshire Colliers Corporation were the largest mine companies 
in this County. Peabody mines, that opened very early in Perry 
County, were owned by the predecessor of the present day com- 
pany known as Peabody Coal Company. 

At one time well over 2,000 miners worked in the coal mines 
in Perry County. 
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Miners (1. to r.) Seated: Bob Ginn, Otto Mass, and Ernest Welshawn. Standing: 
Clarence Shute, Ed Kelley, Ben Shute, Chester Kemper, Jewel Brown, and Bill 
Firth. Photo taken in the Fall of 1920. 


Early mine tipple-Perry County. 


Some say “the coal ran out.” Others say, “it was the Clean 
Air Act during the Carter administration” that brought on the 
dwindling coal industry in Perry County. Researchers tell us that 
less than 20% of the coal reserves in Perry County has been 
mined. The coal is waiting for the day when it can be legally and 
economically burned. We have the technology but can we, as 
consumers, afford to pay for scrubbers and clean air? 


If 





Whatever the reason for the closing in all of Southern Illi- 
nois, it has brought tremendous changes in the lives of the people 
and industry of the area. Middle age men have gone back to 
school to learn new trades or get college degrees. Housewives 
have started back to work. Homes have been sold and lives have 
been up-rooted as families have moved to new jobs in far off 
towns or states. For many months Perry County topped the un- 
employment charts for Illinois. 

Slowly people have adjusted their lives. Manufacturing is 
once again important to the county. Bridal Originals, Incorpo- 
rated, BICC Cable, Southern Illinois Sports Wear, Contempri 
Industries, Incorporated, G. S. Metals Corporation, Universal 
Music and Video Distribution and General Henry Biscuit Com- 
pany call Perry County home. 

The County landed a State Prison. Good, bad or in-differ- 
ent, it will mean economic growth for the area. 

People services, such as Marshall Browning Hospital, 
Pinckneyville Community Hospital, Pinckneyville Skilled Care, 
Fair Acres Nursing Home, Fairview Nursing Center, Perry Manor 
Nursing Home and Five Star Industries, employ large numbers 
of people in our communities. Home care services also employ 
large numbers of care-givers. 

New businesses that deal in computers are now in our 
County. Computer.mrt, Computer Solutions, Logic Computer 
Research and Hess Computer Consultants are in the phone book. 

Once again Agriculture has taken an important place in the 
economic order of things in our County, not only in the produc- 
tion of field crops but in pork and beef production. Agricultural 
support services play an important part of our agricultural eco- 
nomic picture, such as Twin County F.S., Consolidated Grain 
and Barge Elevator and Kearney Fertilizer. 

Perry County is known for having winning programs in both 
high schools. Du Quoin is known for its football teams, 
Pinckneyville is known for its basketball teams. What makes 
them good teams? Each year they strive to have balance. What 
makes a County economically strong....balance. 

Since the 1988 book was written we have lost some busi- 
nesses and we have gained some new ones. We have gone through 
some troubled times and may still have trials to come. We can 
be sure of one thing. The pioneer spirit that helped the first set- 
tlers of this County overcome adversity will come forth in the 
citizens of today. 

Any coal mine or business not named was purely an over- 
sight and not intentional. Not every business or mine could be 
named. It was my intent to give a broad look at the history of the 
changing industry and commerce in Perry County from its early 
economic growth through the last ten years. Submitted by Martha 
Pope Emling 


Two MINERS ARE KILLED AND 
Two INJURED IN THE OLD 
Kentucky MINE TUESDAY 


As a result of an accident in the mine of the Old Kentucky 
Coal Company shortly after noon Monday, two men are dead 
and two are injured. 

The dead are Winton Cheir and George Rice. Wesley and 
Harry Rice, brothers, narrowly escaped the fate of their fellow 
workers. Wesley Rice was taken from the shaft in a semi-con- 
scious condition and the report was current last night that he 
was fatally injured, but Dr. Marlow, the attending physician, 
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Elmer Melvin (hat on) hoisting engineerfor the first Mine north of Tamaroa. 


advises this morning that while he is seriously injured, he has 
every reason to believe that he will recover. He was immedi- 
ately taken to his home and is getting along nicely. 

Harry Rice received minor injuries and was able to go to 
his home unattended. 

The accident was caused by a shot being blown through a 
pillar into the next room, where the men had gone for safety. 
Rooms head off to either side of the entry and are separated by 
partitions of solid coal known as pillars. At the mouth or begin- 
ning of the rooms where the accident occurred, the pillar was 18 
or 20 feet thick, gradually becoming thinner until only a few 
feet of coal separated the rooms, and while the men were prob- 
ably aware of the fact of a decrease in the thickness, they were 
unconscious of the danger. 

Wesley Rice and brother, Harry, had drilled into the pillar, 
placed their powder into the pillar and lit the fuse, after which 
they immediately ran into the next room, occupied by George 
Rice and Winton Cheir, to escape danger from the explosion. It 
is evident that Wesley Rice had drilled more than half way 
through the pillar or that the coal was weaker on the opposite 
side, for when the explosion occurred, the full force was spent 
in George Rice’s room, or the one opposite for which the shot 
was intended, the coal remaining intact on the side where the 
hole was drilled. Wesley Rice was standing behind Cheir and 
his brother, Harry, behind George Rice, and that no doubt ac- 
counts for their escaping with their lives. 

The top of George Rice’s head was almost torn off, while 
Cheir’s features were not marred. Several bones were broken 
and his body was badly bruised. 

The two bodies were taken to Philbrics vacant building on 
West Main Street where they were prepared for burial. 

Coroner Lemmon arrived from Pinckneyville late in the af- 
ternoon and held the inquest. T. L. Stockton, C. R. Davis, W. L. Farmer, 
Jasper Eaton, R. H. Crane and M. A. Cameron composed the jury, 
which rendered a verdict in accordance with the above facts. 





James Rice met his death a few 
weeks ago in the same room and 
within a few feet of where Monday’s 
accident occurred. 

The funeral of George Rice was 
held at the Methodist Church at two 
o’clock Tuesday afternoon. The fu- 
neral of Winton Cheir will be held at 
the Catholic Church in Pinckneyville 
today. This article was copied from 
the Tamaroa Times. Date was 30 No- 
vember 1904. 


TRAVEL 


The author of this article was 
92 years old in April and has lived 
in Perry County most of her life. She 
was born and raised in Perry County 
but lived in St. Clair County when 
she was first married, then back to 
dear old Perry County again. 

What should she write about? 
It came to the author to write 
about changes of travel in Perry 
County. 

There were the trains LC. es- 
tablished when she was first born, 
so the author will be telling about the changes since. The wagon 
was the most prevalent. One could take the whole family, and 
stay at a friend’s house several days while the horses rested. Or 
go to the fair in Perry County, take a full basket of food and 
enjoy the whole day. Unhitch your steeds from the wagon and 
enjoy the fair with the whole family while spending a quarter 
for entertainment which included buying a ride on the Merry- 
Go-Round, two ice cream cones and two soda’s. 

There were also the daring young men who took their sweet- 
hearts buggy riding in their light built shinnying buggies with 
gay horses that had their heads bridled tight to make them look 
suffocated. It was easy to feel sorry for the horses reined so high. 

There were heavier family buggies that were more conve- 
nient. They had tops and you could put storm curtains to keep 
the rain and cold winds off. With hot bricks under your feet it 
was comfortable on cold days. 

There were two seated surreys that could take more pas- 
sengers and also had storm curtains. It took two horses to pull 
them. 

Then came toe brass fronted Ford cars that ran on gasoline. 
What a relief, no horses to bother with. Cars had the conve- 
nience top, side curtains and a crank which was essential. Many 
a time it brought the sweat out, even muscles, from a neigh- 
bor, cranking for it didn’t always want to start. It had smooth 
rubber tires. The engine ignition was very simple. The coils 
were under the steering wheel in a built in box. They were 
important and not to be put in backwards. That’s when the 
fun started. Someone who had it in for you would turn the coils 
backward and no spark. The car wouldn’t start until the coils 
were turned. 

The tires being smooth, no tread, road all dirt, it didn’t work. 
If you were away from home, you walked and pushed up the 
hill. Everybody pushed it up the hill to ride down. Was it fun? 
NO! You needed a well earned bath by the time you arrived 
home. - 
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Alva Jackson in 1919 with the horse and buggy in which he courted. 





‘West Main Street in Du Quoin in the early 1900s. 
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Next was the invention of a starter which sure helped, but no 
heater, but hot bricks. Next came a starter with some heat in the 
car. It was enclosed in glass or plastic so was more comfortable. 

Now cars come with all the attachments and complicated 
motors and also all the conveniences, even a radio and telephone. 

Now we leave behind our beloved cars and go by air. All 
the conveniences, plus a whole warm meal. 

The author wonders what changes will come next? From 
horse drawn wagons, to buggies, cars and now airplanes. Each 
an experience in themselves. Submitted by Mary (Timpner) Greer 


FRANK J. SCHLEPER, SR. BUSINESS 


On 1 October 1869 Frank J. Schleper, Sr. of Teutopolis came 
to Du Quoin at age 18 with his friend Ignotts Koerner. He was 
influenced by his friend Reverend Charles Klocke, former teacher 
at Teutopolis Seminary and newly ap- 
pointed pastor of Sacred Heart at Du 
Quoin in 1868. 

Frank was a young man looking 
for employment and had but 50 cents 
after paying his train fare. He secured 
a position with Dr. Nooner, then Peffer 
and Watkins’ store and later as Henry 
Horn’s grocery department manager. 
On 21 March 1878, Horn made him 
agent to sell the “New American Sew- 
ing Machine.” 

Being a thrifty German boy, he ac- 
cumulated sufficient money and credit 
to establish himself in business in 1879, 
purchasing lots 3 & 4, Block 3 of Rail- 
road Addition. The F. J. Schleper 
Merchantile Grocery” was built at the 
corner of 30 West Main Street. The 
building had three large downstairs 
rooms with the business in the west one. 
On 21 April 1881 Frank’s new addition 
added a business home erected above the 
lower building. He moved his family 
to the second floor in July. His first wife 
died on 8 November 1881. 

Frank continued as proprietor for 
four years until 1883 when a partner- 
ship was formed with his deceased 
wife’s brother J. J. Miller and the 
store’s name changed to “ F. J. Schleper 
and Miller.” 

In 1887 he moved his second wife 
and three children to a newly erected 
modest home at 103 Walnut Street. The 
vacated upstairs became a “knit shop” 
employing ten women form 1887- 
1893. 

In 1891 Schleper and Miller 
erected a second building at 28 West 
Main and began a wholesale packing 
and shipping grocery—shipping car- 
loads of apples, plums, berries, green 
fruit, potatoes, cider, iced turkeys and 
pigeons, and clover seed to North- 
ern and Eastern markets every week. 
A cooper worked in the back room 
making barrels. 


The prosperous firm of Schleper and Miller dissolved after 
14 years by mutual consent on 10 March 1897. J. J. Miller died 
at age 43 in 1898. From 1897-1902 the two stores operated 
under “Frank J. Schleper, Sr. General Merchant and Fruit 
Broker.” A partnership was formed with his son Frank, Jr. in 
1902 and the mechantile grocery separated from the whole- 
sale business, “F. J. Schleper & Son Wholesale Grocery” at 28 
West Main. 

On 10 August 1906 Frank Sr. was preparing an order for 
shipment and fell while standing on an elevated platform. Los- 
ing his balance resulted in a broken collarbone and internal inju- 
ries. He died at home on August 15. 

Frank Jr. continued the wholesale grocery and brothers 
Henry, 21 and Anthony, 19 became the managers of the corner 
merchantile grocery to support their mother and eleven siblings. 
Since education ended with eighth grade, the older boys and 
girls had worked in the stores. Around 1914 the retail grocery 
became known as “Schleper Brothers.” 





Schleper Brothers: (1. to r.) Henry Schleper, Beatrice Schleper, Tony Schleper and unidentified man. 





Schleper Dry ‘oods Third Store is the third building from left with awning rolled up. 
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In November 1924 Frank Jr. retired from the wholesale gro- 
cery business and formed a partnership with brothers, Jerry 
in the same location called “Schleper’s Clothing Store” for 
gents at 28 West Main. Frank Jr. retired again on 13 Febru- 
ary 1929 and Jerry purchased his interest. The store was 
robbed several times and the losses had to be absorbed. The 
bank foreclosed on the loan and the Schleper family lost this 
building. 

From 1925-1929 “Schleper Brothers” separated the grocery 
from the merchantile and called the new store “Schleper Dry 
Goods Store, at 26 West Main on the east side of the men’s cloth- 
ing store. Henry and Tony provided an up-to-date ladies ready 
to wear and dry goods store. 

Business failures occurred in the Depression. In 1929 the 
stock market crash and miners’ strike, creditors could not repay 
their bills at Schleper Brothers. The store suffered. 

Anthony sold his interest in the store in 1942 and set up a 
grocery at Dowell, Illinois until he retired in 1959. Henry con- 
tinued to run the family grocery store. The Schleper grocery 
operated continuously in the Schleper building at corner of 30 
West Main and Walnut for 67 years until it ceased business on 
February 1946, The Schleper building was purchased by 
Frederick Harsy in August 1946. Submitted by Janet Schleper 
Austin (Mrs. H. Bryant Austin) 


West Swe DruG STORE 


For 108 years, this old pharmacy operated at 14 West Main 
Street, Du Quoin, Illinois, under three owners. They were the 
founder Mr. Walter “Watt” Parks (1889-1939); Mr. John Maclin 
(1939-1972), and Bob Heape, (1972 to 10 November 1997). The 
business was sold at auction on 10 November 1997. 

A list of faithful helpers during the last few years include 
Mr. John Whitaker, Pansy Rapuzzi Finley, Vic and Corky Ritter, 
Kathryn Maxton, Nancy Lay, Henry Keiner, Audrey Davis, Betty 
O'Keefe. Barbara Valier, Chris Foster, Randee Bastien, Robin 
Juhi. and many others. 

This store has seen many changes from roots, herbs, bark 
and leaves, tinctures and fluid extracts, capsules and powder pa- 
pers, with a selling price of 10 to 35 cents to present prescrip- 
tions at $600 to $700. 
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Tamaroa Indians 


Wallpaper, cut glass paint, toys, shotguns and pistols, office 
supplies, weevil dope, Murata acid by the gallon, and popcorn 
by the pound are some of its sales. 

The final store operator-manager, Bob Heape, closed the 
business expressing thanks for its many patrons through the years 
and with a wish that all be well. Submitted by Bob Heape 


TAMAROA INDIANS 


The picture above of Tamaroa Indians was found in the strong 
box that belonged to B. G. Roots, prominent farmer and educator 
from Tamaroa. By the time his family 
moved from Connecticut to Illinois in 
1839, the few remaining Indians were 
“reduced to beggars,” wrote Rosamond 
(Roots) Forester in her memoirs. “They 
came to beg for food and clothing.” If 
the women were in the home alone, 
“when the shadow of an Indian fell 
across the porch or doorway, the 
women had a cow’s horn that they blew 
and the men working on the farm would 
hasten to the house to protect us if nec- 
essary.” That was never necessary, but 
the women had an inherent fear. 

Mr. Roots dressed some Indians 
in his cast-off vests and shirts and had 
their picture taken for posterity. The 
Indians wore their own buckskin leg- 
gings and moccasins. 

The strong box was found buried 
in hay in the loft of the Forester barn 








Front of the West Side Drug Store circa 1942. (1. to r.) Stanley Hestand, 
Doe-Bierk, John Maclin, Walter “Watt” Parks, and Bill Davison. 


in Du Quoin in the early 1960s when 
the barn was being torn down. The box 








full of papers and pictures was 
given to the Calvin Ibendahls 
who owned the Roots farm 
from 1958 to 1985 when they 
gave the farm to Southern Illi- 
nois University at Carbondale. 
The Ibendahls kept the historic 
home and have maintained a 
collection of artifacts. The 
home is open for tours by ap- 
pointment. 


LC.R.R 


The Illinois Central Rail- 
road was a contributing factor 
in helping Tamaroa to become 
the very industrious town that 
it once was. The first train to 
come through Tamaroa was on 
17 March 1854. By April of 
1855, the railroad was open for 
business. 

It helped bring in much needed supplies for the town and 
surrounding countryside. It also provided employment for local 
people. It took a good number of men to maintain the tracks 
because all the work had to be done by hand. 

As the town grew, so did many other businesses with the 
help of the I.C.R.R. It meant better mail service and people were 
able to ship produce to other markets. 

The large and heavy cemetery markers that we see in our 
cemeteries were brought in by train. 

Tamaroa was surveyed and platted by Nathan Holt about 14 
May 1855. Nathan Holt was the first Postmaster serving from 
the spring of 1846 until the fall of 1851 which was located at his 
house. 

Since the original survey of Tamaroa, there have been 
nine additions to the town. They are as follows: Smith, Cox, 
Cuhls, Stockton, Rail Road, Spillmans, Roberts, Davis, and 
Victory Colliers. Written and submitted by Kenneth Stock- 
ton 


Dr. S. S. MARSHALL’S TICKET WINS 


Excerrt From Tamaroa Times 1949 

Dr. S. S. Marshall led his Improvement ticket to a sweeping 
victory in a vigorously 
promoted Tamaroa vil- 
lage election which at- 
tracted all but approxi- 
mately 15 of the com- 
munity’s voters to the polls 
yesterday. 

Marshall, acting presi- 
dent of the village board, 
defeated E. W. (Barney) 
West, 301 to 225, for elec- 
tion to that office in his 
own right. 

A comparative new- 
comer to the community, 
but already recognized as 





Dr. S. S. Marshall 





Barney’s Place in 1941. 


one of the village’s top civic leaders, the portly dentist immedi- 
ately issued a plea for townspeople to “forget political differences 
and pull for a better, cleaner Tamaroa.” 

Re-elected with Marshall were Wayne Jackson, veteran vil- 
lage clerk, who defeated A. E. (Hank) Bell for that office, 339 to 
169, and Lawrence Knapp, Frank J. Glenn, Stanley Marlow, Frank 
E. George and Ray Nickens. 


BARNEY’S PLACE 


There are a lot of things we take for granted in our small 
community. These luxuries were not always around. Much of 
our town’s present success can be attributed to a strong, fore- 
sighted individual with gumption enough to keep trying when 
anyone else would have quit. For over fifty years, Barney West 
has taken hold of challenges and made opportunities out of them 
establishing a “dime and dance.” 

The dance floor was 40 ft. by 60 ft. “Barney’s Super Ser- 
vice” served home cooking and only nonalcoholic beverages with 
seven employees. An average of 25 cases of soda a day for seven 
years were served, and if you didn’t get there by 7 p.m. you 
couldn’t get a seat. It was a place the youth all around the area 
regularly came. They came from Du Quoin, Pinckneyville, Nash- 
ville, Benton, Mt. Vernon and Centralia, because Tamaroa was 
the place to be. Never a fight or any trouble because everyone 
knew who was in charge. 

Truck drivers helped themselves in the kitchen when things 
got too busy. There was a special picnic table in the kitchen where 
the regular patrons in a hurry felt at home. On more than one 
occasion when it got busy, they would just fry their own meals 
to help out. 

When it burnt on March 3, 1943, word spread around the 
world. Soldiers passed the news from one to another. All shared 
and knew that life wouldn’t be the same after the war when they 
got home. It was a hopeless fire; there was no fire department, 
no water system and therefore no insurance. He may have “lost 
his socks” but he kept on running and jumping over any hurdle 
life threw his way. His loss stimulated him into action for im- 
proving the community with a fire department and water sys- 
tem. 
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TAMAROA COMMUNITY FIRE 


PROTECTION District 1997 


Ray George, Chief, Richard Kurtz, Assistant Chief, Larry 
Galbraith, Captain and fireman include: Larry Galbraith, Ken- 
neth Valentine, Allen Valentine, Mark Valentine, Harold Kurtz, 
Kenneth Dugger, Larry Reidelberger, Roger Pelker, Tom 
Jablonski, Jim Woodside, Greg Roberts, Eric Woodside, Mark 
Radake, Clarence Kellerman, Eric Estep, Tom Rucks, Sr., Jerry 
Stollans, Richard Valentine and Jason Valentine, Cadet. 

Ruth Harris, Ruby Bronke, Jean Hill, Greg Roberts, Mark 
Radake and Larry Galbraith are EMT Personnel. 

District Members are: Bill Place, Larry Galbraith and Paul 
Kuberski. Researched by Tristan, Tanya, and Melanie Rednour. 
Source Tamaroa Fire District. 


“NIGHT BASEBALL FIELD FOR 
TAMAROA....”’ 


This was the Democrat Newspaper Headline written by Matt 
Sheley in March of 1949. The Merchants Baseball Team was 
organized in 1944 and the following year the team placed sec- 
ond in the state semi-pro baseball tournament at LaSalle-Peru. 
In 1946 Barney West, Lyle Bailey and other members of the 
Tamaroa Merchants Baseball Club said “Let there be light!” This 
field was described in those days as one of the finest night base- 
ball parks in the southern half of the state. Barney West, Joe 





Tamaroa Merchants Baseball Team. (1. to r.) Back row: Clyde “Woody” Woodside, Ewald 


Willis, Karl Marlow, Jim Mattingly, Jim Nehrkorn and many 
others built their own baseball park. The field was lighted with 
112 lights plus reflectors to illuminate the diamond and playing 
areas. The baseball field will bear the name “Barney West Park.” 
This secret ballot vote by team members honored the player and 
business manager. 

Two thousand spectators cheered the opening ceremonies 
on 27 May 1949. Rex Davis, popular St. Louis sports broad- 
caster served as Master of Ceremonies. The presence of 
Pinckneyville Mayor John H. Stumpe and Du Quoin Mayor, Vic- 
tor H. Ritter added an official note to the ceremony. The 
Pinckneyville High School 60 piece band, under the direction of 
Woodrow Maloney provided music for the festivities. The first 
pitch was thrown out by Grover Cleveland Alexander of the 
Champion St. Louis Cardinals. The Tamaroa Merchants won their 
first lighted game 7-1 against a strong East St. Louis Advertisers 
team. At a Tamaroa Merchant game, in order to get a seat fans 
knew that for an eight o’clock game, they must be seated by 
seven 0’clock. 

On 12 October 1949, fans parked cars twelve hours early to 
obtain vantage points for the Tamaroa game against “The Big 
Leaguers.” The major league stars included Philadelphia Phillies 
first baseman Dick Sisler, Phillies pitchers Ken Heintzelmen and 
Russ Meyer, Ellis Kinder of the Boston Red Sox, Joe Garagiola 
of the St. Louis Cardinals, Yogi Berra of the World Champion 
New York Yankees along with Lou Klein of the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals, Connie Ryan of the Boston Braves, Jonny Wyrostex of Cin- 
cinnati and others were among the players present viewed by 
the fans. The Tamaroa Merchants pitching staff included to 
former major league pitchers, Ewald Pyle of the Louisville Colo- 
nels and Mike Rollo of the Texas League. 





Pyle, Barney West, Simmy Alvis, and Ozzie Stull. 


Third row: Guy Heape, Joe Willis, Lyle Bailey, Karl Marlow, and Jim Mattingly. Second row: Ralph Woll, Boots Sanders, Eddie Barrett, Webb 
Scronce, and Bob Kezely. First row: Richard Vaughn, Donnie Naliborski, unidentified, Mickey Rankin, and unidentified. 















RurAL SCHOOL DistRIcTs OF PERRY COUNTY 
(Consolidation was mostly completed by 1965) 
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Another special occasion was the 4th of July game and ob- 
servance which drew five thousand specimens. A chicken fry 
followed the game and later an out door dance with music pro- 
vided by the ““TIwee Bailey Band” and a fireworks display cli- 
maxed the evening. 

Barney West played baseball until he was fifty years old. In 
the 1950s, Bob Whitson, would laugh and say he was the sec- 
ond oldest man on the team, having been born the year that 
Barney graduated from high school. 

After many years of exciting baseball, the lighted system 
was sold to the Lion’s Community Field in Du Quoin to retire 
the remaining debt. The lights were moved to the field on Madi- 
son Street and later to the Ernie Reminger Field on West Park 
Street where with improvements, the community is still enjoy- 
ing the sport of baseball. 


TAMAROA VILLAGE BOARD 


The Tamaroa town met 27 December 1948 to fill the Mayors 
vacancy after the resignation of Richard Baughman. Dr. S. S. Marshall 
was appointed to fill the vacancy until the next regular election. 

The election was held on 19 April 1949. Dr. S. S, Marshall 
won after a very hard fought campaign between him and E. W. 
(Barney) West. (Article in this book) 
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This map was developed from J. W. Neville’s “Students History of Perry County” and several school lists. Submitted by Lance Feik. 
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The one room Arthur School was about 4 miles northwest of Du Quoin. The 
Class of 1934 was as follows: (1. to r.) Back row: Leonard Commean, Pinckney 
Teel, Eileen Keiner, Arlene Kunkel and Teacher, Lorene Smith. Second row: 
Loren Teel, Elvan Teel, Godfrey Kunkel, Richard Rodely, Louise Kunkel, 
Gertrude Kelley, Helen Kelley, Alice Rodely, and Ella Aline Kelley. Front row: 
Harley Conner, Owen Teel, Norman Teel, and Lyle Bossle. 


Park-A-Tor NurRSERY SCHOOL 


In September of 1967, Mrs. Curtis E. (Irene) Dixon, 
who taught in both rural and conimunity public schools, 
opened a private Nursery School in the family home at 
620 East Main Street in Du Quoin. It was the first licensed 
nursery school in Perry County. The first year, there were 
sixteen children enrolled. The school offered a readiness 
program which included field trips and hands on experi- 
ences. The aim was to help each child look forward to the 
challenges of the coming school years. 

Two years later a play school group was added for 
three year olds. Not only children from Du Quoin en- 
rolled, children came from Pinckneyville, Tamaroa, : 
Dowell, Elkville, Vergennes, Christopher, Royalton, 
Willisville, and rural areas between. A few who had 
moved into the area spoke only the language of their na- 
tive country. 

PARK-A-TOT was on East Main Street for 23 years, 
row: Clem Campanella, Stacey Davenport, Mark Brewner, Diane Barrett, Roger Neal, then due to changes in state laws, a space was rented from : 
Anne Bailey, John MacEwen, and Mark Lemmerman. Front row: Robin Martin, Catherine Buttons’N Bows on Division Street. Mrs. Dixon had 
Morris, Chris Burson, Bobbie Jean Me Collum, Karen Kowzan, Kent Dixon, Barbara planned to have Nursery School a few years while her chil- 

Hayes, and Rosalee Alongi. i 2 

dren were young and then go back to public school sys- 
tem. It was thirty years later in 1997, however, when she 
closed the school and retired. She has served on John A. 
Logan College Child Care Advisory Committee since the 
first members were appointed. 









SWANWICK SCHOOL 


The first school building was one room on perhaps 
two lots. It had two doors in the front, or east side. 

The rostrum, a semi circle between the two doors, con- 
tained teacher’s desk made of walnut. The top was a lid that 
sloped slightly, covering the space for books, supplies etc. 

In the southeast corner, a shelf was fitted along the 
wall for lunch buckets, a water bucket and tin drinking 
cups. There was a tin or enamel wash basin and perhaps a 
towel if the teacher furnished it. Sometimes there was a 
bucket in which to empty the drinking cup or wash basin 
or sometimes the water was simply pitched out the door. 
Above the shelf were metal coat hooks for the girls to hang 
their wraps. 

In the northeast corner was the library. It was a cabi- 
net made of wide pine boards, with shelves of the same 
material. It was well stocked with books. There was also a 
snake in a bottle preserved in alcohol. North of the door 
was a shelf and coat hooks used by the boys. 

During my schooldays the seats were double—that 
is, two pupils sat at each desk. The seats, large enough for 
two pupils each, were arranged in rows. The seat part had 
a desk attached for the pupil that sat in the next seat, ex- 
cept that last one in the row was just straight minus the 
desk. The desk sloped slightly for easy writing. There were 
round metal covered containers at the top containing a glass 
inkwell. Each pupil furnished his own ink. Also a groove 
was near the top for pen and pencils. A shelf was fitted 
: undemeath for books and supplies. Slates were used as 
well as paper tablets when I went to school. Slate pencils 

an were of two kinds: The small cylinder of slate sharpened 
on one end, and those like lead pencils, enclosed in wood, 
except the center was slate instead of graphite. The pens 





Margie Cottom, and Teacher Bertha Kellerman Carson. Middle row: Stanley Smith, 
Bob Wesseln, Elmer Englehardt, Millie Wesseln, Millie Cottom, and Maxine Hartwell. % 3 ‘ ey 
Front row: Margie Russell, Billy Timpner, Bill Hartwell, Jim Kimzey, Bill Russell, Jim were of steel, that were dipped into the ink. If you wiped 
Wesseln, and Betty Smith. the point carefully, it lasted longer. The first penholders 





were wood with brass or tin on one end where the point 
was inserted. It was several inches wide and could be held 
by the fingers. The newer ones had a cork or rubber grip 
covering the metal for easier writing. 

The large cast iron stove (cannon ball or pot bellied) 
was in the center of the room. Later jacketed stoves were 
used in one corner of each room. There were coal buckets, 
sometimes used for wastepaper, a heavy iron poker and a 
small shovel for ashes. The coal was stored in a coalhouse 
at the southeast corner of the lot near the street. The 
coalhouse also served to stop our balls when we played in 
the street. Homeplate was near the coalhouse. 

The second room had been added before I was old 
enough to go to school. It was added to the west of the 
original building, with windows on three sides that had 
green wooden shutters. They were opened in the morning 
and closed at evening. They fastened on the inside to the 
windowsill. Between the rooms were four large wooden 
doors on rollers or overhead tracks. The center two could 
be locked. These doors could be pushed into or between 
walls and the room became one for Christmas 
entertainment’s etc. 

Outside the door was a platform or uncovered porch. 
The toilets were simple wooden ones—girls on the south 
side of the lot and boys on the north. 

Finally the frame building was remodeled. The east 
doors were closed and cloakrooms built on the south side 
with concrete steps and banisters on the outside. The build- 
ing was raised, concrete blocks added to the foundation 
and a basement dug. A furnace was installed and coal stored 
in the basement. In those days teachers were their own 
janitors. The upper grade teacher tended the furnace as the 
indoor steps lead up to that room. 

Drinking water: A cistern had been dug and used in 
earlier days, but later it was covered with bridge planks 
and not used. Older pupils volunteered or were sent to carry 
water. If rains had been plentiful, we carried from 
MeWhorter’s or the John L. Kenny cistern. In drier weather 
water was brought from the public well or Adair wells. 
Water was drawn with bucket and rope from the cisterns. 
In my last years the cistern had been cleaned and repaired 
and had a concrete cover and wooden boxlike structure 
with a lid, but we still used a bucket and rope for drawing. 
Later a crockery type container with a cover and valve 
near the bottom, was used to store drinking water. 

Games: “Andy Over” the schoolbuilding for older 
ones. The little ones used the coalhouse. “Blackman,” 
“Drop the Handkerchief,” “Wood Tag”—home base was 
the church steps across the street, “Old Witch,” “Crack 
the Whip,” both round or straight (both dangerous), “Snow- 
ball,” baseball and basketball. Goals were put on poles 
north of the school later. 

In the early 1940s the old frame building was torn 
down and the furniture sold. The new brick building was 
built (two rooms and basement) on the west. After con- 
solidation with the districts of Pleasant Grove, Franklin, 
Acheson, Winkle and West Side, the new addition of two 
classrooms, gym, and indoor tiolets were added. 

Partial list of teachers: (not in order of service) Enoch 
Rushing, Sara Robb, Maggie Beggs, Dove Pinkerton, Anna 
Pinkerton, Helen Adella Milligan, Joe Cunningham, Maud 
Brown, Sadie Neil, Sarah R. McMillian, C. Jessup 
McKelvey, L. Scott Braden, Mary Cunningham, Walter S. 
Rushing, Tillie Boyle, Orpha Boner, Mrs. Margaret Malan, 
Mrs. Beatrice Quillman, Ollie Boyd, Lucian Pyatt, Loren 
Anderson, Miss Lois Keith, Ira Derricks, Geneva White, 





Tamaroa Grade School Teachers 1930s: (1. to r.) Back row: Aden Bauman, Principal, 
Raymond Lee, unidentified, and Harry Chapman. Front row: Harriet Koenegstein, Jessie 
(Lee) Frederick, Florence High, Lida Taylor, and Genevieve Melvin. 





Teague Grove (1 room school) in Hardscrabble. (1. to r.) Back row: Ist-Earl LaVerne 
Lively, 3rd-Noble Allen Lively, and 4th-Cortez Holman, Teacher. Second row down: 
3rd-Lillian Irene Lively. Third row down: 8th-Bertha Jaunita Lively. Fourth row down: 
3rd-William Harold Lively, 4th-Archie Thomas Lively, 6th-Clifford Raymond Lively, 
and 7th-George Kyle Lively. 





Wheatley School Teachers in the 1920s and 1930s. Among those teachers are: Carrie 
Rogers, Anna Brummet, Louise Kelly, Marjorie Willi, Margaret Moody, Cleda Dickens, 
Ina Teabeau, Dorothy Fleming and Marjorie Johnson. 


Beryl Hamilton Fullerton, Sadie Dickey Lamont, J. Elmer Ervin, 
Nelda Boyle Robb, Mary Darrough, Mrs. Cora Degenhardt, 
Mrs. Genevieve Foertch, Mrs. Shirley Ervin Filipsic, Mrs. 
Louise Kessel, Robert B. Ernest, Gertrude Huggins, Gertrude 
Quigley, Debbie Rushing Plumlee and Loa Runion. 
“Thoughts About The Swanwick School,” written by Orpha 
Boner in the mid 1960s. 


ANTIOCH CEMETERY 


In 1992, Steven and Janet Harris and family donated one 
acre of land to the Antioch Cemetery in memory of Hosea Har- 
ris, Sr., Steven’s father. 


CURLEE CHAPEL CEMETERY 


Nathaniel G. Curlee, born in North Carolina in 1805, came 
to Perry County about 1829, settling on land he had entered and 
improved in Section 17, Township 4-1 about three miles north 
west of Tamaroa. He began farming the land and started a gen- 
eral store. In 1840 he platted a village called Berlin. Mr. Curlee 
was an ordained Methodist minister. His son Zebedee and son- 
in-law Reverend D. W. Phillips, built a church called Curlee 
Chapel, near Mr. Curlee’s home, and laid out a cemetery 
nearby. In 1868, the church and cemetery about five acres, 
were deeded to the Methodist Church Conference and contin- 
ued to be an active church for a number of years, with many 
burials in the cemetery. They include Reverend Nathan Curlee 
and some of his family, other early pioneers and a number of 
Civil War Veterans. According to history, there are some Indian 
graves there, also, and some unusual looking mounds of earth 
seem to suggest it. 

Sometime in the late 1800s, the Curlee family sold their 
holdings and left the area. The church began a decline, and in 
the early 1900s the building and cemetery were abandoned. It 
soon became overgrown with weeds and briars. The building 
and many of the gravestones disappeared. It became an almost 
forgotten piece of history. 


“ANTIOCH 
CEMETERY | 
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HOSER HARRIS SR 





Antioch Cemetery. 





Eagle Members standimg by Du Quoin Eagles Aerie 779 monument erected 
May 27, 1995 on the boulevard of the Du Quoin Post Office. (1. to r.) Jerry 
Szezeblewski, Gabe Lively, Darrell Adams, Steve Towns, Jerry Morgan, Bill 
Irvin, and Lester McRoy. 


On 6 December 1990, under the leadership of Kenneth 
Stockton and Eunice Ritter, a group of people organized the 
Curlee Cemetery Association, for the purpose of restoring and 
maintaining the historic cemetery. On 30 March 1991, the South- 
ern Illinois Conference of the United Methodist Church deeded 
the property to the Curlee Cemetery Association. On 6 June 1991, 
the State of Illinois Office of Comptroller issued a Cemetery 
Authority License giving the Association authority to accept and 
manage care funds for the Cemetery. A perpetual care fund was 
established and donations sought. 

The Curlee Cemetery Association is now seven years old 
and the Curlee Chapel Cemetery is being well cared for. Ken- 
neth Stockton has chopped, burned and mowed, year after year, 
and uncovered and stood up many buried gravestones. It is pos- 
sible again to walk around and visit the graves of ancestors. One 
notable visitor during the clean-up was Mr. Howard Hopkins of 
St. Louis, a direct descendant of the Curlee family, He and Mrs. 
Hopkins visited several times. Witnessing the restoration of 
Curlee Chapel Cemetery was a rewarding experience for him, 
before he passed away two years ago. 

A sign which reads Curlee Chapel Cemetery-Established 
1830 and a wooden cross to mark the approximate site of the 
church, were donated by Thera and the late Howard Roberson. 
Association board members Kenneth Stockton, Eunice Ritter, 
Alice Dorsey, Thera Roberson, Ethel Feltmeyer, Vicki Morris, 
Nina Stockton and Patty Malinee have held fund-raisers to pur- 
chase a riding mower and pay for gas and repairs. A small per- 
petual care fund is slowly growing. The Tamaroa American Le- 
gion conducts Memorial Day Services each year as flags proudly 
wave on the graves of Civil War Veterans. They have not been 
forgotten! Submitted by Eunice Ritter 


TAMAROA CEMETERY 


The Tamaroa Cemetery was established in 1862 by the 
Masonic Lodge. By 1949, the Cemetery had been neglected and 
in need of repair and clean up. Thanks to Stanley Marlow and 
others that had an interest in the Cemetery, it is now a very well 
kept Cemetery. James Woodside is the caretaker now and is to 
be commended for the excellent care that it now has. 








The Madrigal Society of Southern Illinois. (1. to r.) Back row: Glen Hamilton, Paul Pyatt, Judy 
Degenhardt, David Allabastro, Bob Marlow, Tom Smith, Mark McDaniel, Stephanie Hubler, Lori 
Schmidt, Jeff Blair, Phil Arensman, and Bonnie Tolbert. Middle row: Jack Carlson, Joyce Pyatt, 
Roberta Allabastro, Jacki Noward, Tom Denton, Angie Pyatt, Kara Marlow, Linda Williams, 
Craig Williams, and Doris Bush. Front row: Jamie Winder, Brittany Noward, Michael Allabastro, 
Chris Pericolosi, Clinton Noward, Adrianne Crabtree, Kayla Winter, Jessica Denton, Nicole Pyatt, 
and Kay Winter. 


THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY OF 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Organized in 1986 under the direction of Eunice Seaman, 
this singing group was originally named the Perry County Mad- 
rigal Society. This diverse group was dedicated to the continua- 
tion of 15th-16th century music called madrigals. Members came 
from all walks of life: teachers, nurses, investment brokers, home- 
makers, business men and women, office workers, coal miners, 
grocers, a mayor and chief of police. The Christmas season was 
welcomed by a Madrigal Dinner-Concert performed by 16 adult 
singers from Perry County, Illinois. Other non-singing perform- 
ers included the bearers, servers, brass ensemble, jesters and 
chamberlain. 

Individuals made costumes, headpieces, and props in addi- 
tion to learning an unfamiliar type of music that was sung with- 
out an accompaniment. Their efforts were rewarded when the 
First Annual Madrigal Dinner-Concert was presented in Decem- 
ber 1986. Thirteen songs were presented and all lyrics were 
memorized. Both productions, Pinckneyville and Du Quoin, were 
well attended. 

From this beginning has evolved what today is called the 
Madrigal Society of Southern Illinois. Many charter members 
maintain a role in the organization. Interest, expanding dinner 
entertainment into a skit, and love of music has attracted oth- 
ers, more than doubling cast participation. Performances have 
spread into Williamson, Jackson, and Randolph counties, 
local radio and television. In 1996, singers joined 200 
madrigalers from across the United states in a concert at 
Carnegie Hall, New York. In addition to the Christmas Din- 
ner Concerts, the members sing at patriotic events and other 
local gatherings. 

Society membership has grown to include various sponsors, 
associate members and patrons. This enthusiastic group contin- 
ues to present quality music in the Madrigal way. The society 
currently enjoys the support of the Illinois Arts Council, an 
agency of the State of Illinois 





Jahnke, Tim Zacheis, and Stuart Reidelberger.Middle row: Ric 
Radake, Jason Zacheis, and Tim Piotrowski. Kneeling: Tina Radake 
and Joe Piotrowski.Members not present for photo are Steven 
Reidelberger, James Bronke, and Elizabeth Bronke. 


PIONEERS 4-H Cus 


The 4-H Club has won many awards for their community 
service projects; starting a library in Tamaroa, writing the his- 
tory of Tamaroa, creating Christmas roadside scenery, helping 
stricken families after the Allendale tornado and the Kaskaskia 


Island flood and beautifying the Du Bois village park. Their own . 


4-H projects have earned county and state awards. Their scrap- 
book and window displays have also won county awards. In 1996, 
the club went to the Olympic Games in Atlanta, Georgia and 
previous members enjoyed a trip to Washington, D.C. The club 
continues “to make its best, better.” 

Club leaders are Jean and Calvin Ibendahl, Frank and Donna 
Piotrowski and Mary Ann Radake. 


PyATT FARMERETTES 


(FARMERS AND FARMERETTES) 


In 1989, the Pyatt Farmerettes 4-H Club celebrated their 
45th year with a reunion at the Perry County Fairgrounds. Those 
who attended included past and present members, Betty (Wild) 
Welch, Dorothy Jean (Egbert) Winter, Kathryn Pyatt, Kathy 
(Winter) Marlow and family, Donna (Timpner) Vuichard, Judy 
Buschschulte, Virginia (Queen) Mills, Bonita (Winters) Knight 
and husband, Lavonne (Timpner) Bathon, Elaine (Timpner) 
Vancil, Joyce (Bruns) Emling, Irma (Engelhardt) Bigham and 
husband, Nancy (Pick) Craig and family, Catherine (Illig) Boyer 
and daughter, Sarah Jane (Stevens) Kerher, Michelle Vuichard, 
Cheryl, Rhonda, and Karen Timpner, Joyce and Debbie 
Buschschulte, and Andrea and Pam Neal. Past and present lead- 
ers there were: Laura Timpner, Margaret Timpner, Carolyn Greer, 
Clara Lee Buschschulte and Helen Rae Timpner. County advi- 
sors past and present there were Charlotte Coffer, Larry 
Paszkiewicz, Mary Jo Stewart and Martha Winter. 

On 17 July 1994, the club had a 50 year reunion at St. Paul 
UCC, Pinckneyville. Many members and friends took part and 
shared many fond memories. A history book was compiled in- 


cluding a complete list of the membership and activi- 
ties. Those attending received a copy. Charter mem- 
bers who came were: Irma Bigham, Dorothy Winter, 
Betty Welch, Elaine Vancil, Lavonne Bathon, Bonita 
Knight and Betty Hammann. Other past and present 
members there included Jeannie Dean, Nancy Craig, 
Susan Frassato, Cheryl Timpner, Sarah Kehrer, Bernita 
Wild, Nancy Wiliamson, Imogene Hughes, Judy Will- 
iams, Roberta Greer, Ronda and Karen Timpner, Jim 
and Adrienne Crabtree, Sara Rezba, Jennifer, Jon and 
Ashley Bruns, Chantal Lamezyk, Debbie Buschschulte, 
Alexandra Wesseln and David Hock. Former and cur- 
rent leaders present were: Carolyn Greer, Clara Lee 
Buschschulte, Helen Rae Timpner and Dorothy Pick, 
Loa Runion, past extension advisor and Virginia 
Marmaduke, longtime friend of the club also attended. 

An anniversary cookbook was published com- 
piled of favorite 4-H recipes and those submitted by 
the membership. 

Through the years, the club continued to remain (I. to r.) Standing: Clara Lee Buschschulte(leader), Frank Wesseln, Chantal Lamezyk, 
active doing community service work, including the Alexandra Wesseln, Jessica Bathon, and Helen Rae Timpner (leader), Sitting: Sarah Fontana, 
4-H Fall Harvest Festival, collecting for the Cancer Aaren:Tinpner, Ashley Bring, and) Cait Bethou: 

Drive and making Valentines for the hospital Skilled 
Care Unit. 





In 1995, the Club changed it’s name to 
Farmers and Farmerettes since several boys 
had joined. At the end of the 1996-97 year, 
the membership had dwindled to 6 and both 
leaders wanted to retire. No new leaders 
were found, so the club disbanded in Au- 
gust, 1997, 

In 53 years of club work, there were 
about 240 members, 7 leaders and 5 assis- 
tant leaders. 

The members of the final club year 
were: Karen Timpner, Chantel Lamcezyk, 
Alexandra Wesseln, Ashley Bruns, Caitlin 
Bathon, Jessica Bathon, Frank Wesseln and 
Sarah Fontana. Clara Lee Buschschulte led 
from 1980-1997 and Helen Rae Timpner led 
from 1982-1997. (also refer to Pyatt 
Farmerettes, volume I, page 425) Submit- 
ted by Clara Lee Buschschulte and Helen 
Rae Timpner. 





ary Club members (1. to r.) Vern Rager, Lester McRoy (visitor), W. B. Guthrie, Dan Eaves, 
m Thornton, Elmer Schafer, Tom Morgan, Dave Hosler, A. F. Tecklenburg, Bennie Gibbs, 
Paul Dickens, and Art Vogel. 





Du Quon Rotary 
CiLuB MEMBERS 


The idea of the crosses was formulated 

at a Cub Scout Pack 129 meeting in 1968. 
The crosses were a project for the pack. 
Then in the year 1969, they were put up on 
the lawn on the west side of the post office 
behind the VFW Memorial. The Rotary 
Club took over the task of putting the crosses 
and flags out twice a year, on Memorial Day 
and Veterans Day. Lester James McRoy is 
chairman of this project for the Rotary Club 
and makes sure that they are put out on these 
days to honor these Veterans lost in action 
while in service. As of this writing, Les is 
still looking forward to see that they are dis- 
a = played and considers this an honor. At this 

Crosses at post office corner in Du Quoin on November 5, 1987. writing, the year is 1998. 














Veterans Day 1996...Dedication of Du Quoin Landmark in 1954 Remembered 


VETERANS Day 


Du Quoin War Memorial Dedicated in 1954-AT 11 a.m. today, 
the Du Quoin VFW conducted its annual memorial for the 
community’s war dead at its monument at the Du Quoin Post Of- 
fice. Pictured here is the very first ceremony at the then-newly dedi- 
cated monument. Les McRoy of Du Quoin was post commander at 
the time. He is pictured in his Naval uniform raising the American 
flag with son, Mike standing behind him. Several VFW color guard 
members and the American Legion color guard are pictured. In 
front of the memorial is the commander of the American Legion, 
(saluting) Ken Beardon. The stone came from the Home Lumber 
Co. Louis Young designed the center stone. Olin Galloway made 
the top plates. Pete Green laid the stone in the evenings. The Ameri- 
can Legion membership and VFW membership put the dedication 
service together, which featured a band and remarks from local 
officials. The monument has meant the same thing to all genera- 
tions: They Gave Their Todays for Our Tomorrows. 
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Pinckneyville Lion’s Club Baseball Team(1. to r.) Back row: Elvin Rigdon, Charles Morton, Don Craig, Dale Luke, Don 





Tuoucuts Wuicu HAve 
Kept Mr Awake NiGHTS 


No book is entirely perfect 
For errors will creep in; 
Sometimes wrong information is sent 
By Someone’s nearest kin. 


And even printers make mistakes 
For which they fear their hair; 
Sometimes two people disagree 
On who or what or where. 


It might have been the person 
Who wrote the history. 
It might have been the typist, 
Or blame the author, me. 


So if you’re dead before you’re born, 
Or married when you’ re three, 
Or I’ve omitted anyone 
Who sent themselves to me. 


Or your last name is not your own, 
Your picture not too good, 
I ask you please forgive me 
I did the best I could! 


Anonymous 
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Stanton, Al Kellerman, Doug Craig, and Lawrence Morton. Kneeling: Bob Stewart, Archie Hamplemann, Bob Quillman, 
Dallas Hill, Kenny Keene, Hammack, Eugene Rigdon, and Don Millikin. Front row: Bobby Rigdon and Tom Decker. 
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PUBL Lige E 
PINCKNEY RABY 





Perry County Courthouse as viewed from the south, pre 1900. 


